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plete negation of a mood which could in any sense be called
cynical.

In the same summary fashion, turn now to All's Well That
Ends Well. Once more, the story at first glance yields every
excuse for regarding it as the work of a distracted pessimist.
There is the nastiness of a dissolute hero, and the heroine's use
of a seamy trick of substitution to use his lasciviousness for her
purpose. She herself, in this play, is the one who lies between
the sheets. There is also the same surfeit df bawdy jokes; not
only are they spoken in the presence of the lovable ladies of the
piece, but these ladies themselves are not above contributing
an innuendo. Lavache is only excelled in filthy obsession by
that shapeless lump of cloacine excrement, Parolles. Even
worse, die main story tells how a girl, otherwise admirable,
seems to throw away all decency in her schemes to secure for
herself a man who is not only capable of every kind of dissipa-
tion but is so completely devoid of moral sentiment that he
prides himself on his vices and lauds them as virtues. Yet All's
Well That Ends Wellis the motto; a nymphomaniac succeeding
in her quest and the whole worthless loveless bargain sanctified
by the name of marriage.

But once more, there are things in the play incompatible
with this seemingly reasonable exposure of its apparent
cynicism. There is in the nobler natures of the piece a convic-
tion of the essential difference between rank and worth,
between appearance and reality.

If she be

All that is virtuous, save what thou dislikest,
A poor physician's daughter, thou dislikest
Of virtue tor the name: but do not so:
From, lowest place when virtuous things proceed,
The place is dignified by the doer's deed:
Where great additions swell's, and virtue none,
It is a dropsied honour. Good alone
Is good without a name. Vileness is so:
The property by what it is should go,